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SOME PASTORAL SONGS OF SICILY 

.. Not of wars, not of tears, but of Pan would he e 
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herded his flocks. 

As the sun in a summer garden fills it with warmth and 
colour, so do the songs of Theocritus gladden the spirit, and 
carry !t back two thousand years to all the sunny charm of 
Hellenic Sicily— to that isola incantevole where the spirits 
of the air took on themselves the likeness of men, 
where shepherds fluting in rivalry led slow-trailing herds 
throughout the golden land. To read these rural idylls is to 
see even something of the Sicily of to-day, for the landscape 
has still much of its ancient Pan-like charm. Still the 
lizards lie along the sun-baked rocks, while the soft breeze 
whispers through the cool shadows of the ilex tree ; still 
some of the most perfect Grecian temples may be seen in all 
their ruined beauty, while down the southern slopes the 
dusky olive groves are silver-green against the sparkling 
sea. True, the ancient forests have given place to lemon and 
orange orchards of recent centuries, but the sky, idyllic joy, 
remains the same, and the echoes of old songs come faintly 
down the vears. 


Daphnis is oftenest the ideal hero. Daphnis, a herdsman 
o! the high mountain pasture, a “pipe-player skilled,’’ a 
man not hated of the nymphs,” for he woos and wins the 
fairest of them — Nais; but while his beard has still the 
golden bloom of youth “ spun was all the thread the Fates 
assigned, and Daphnis went down to the stream.” “ Kine 
bulls by his feet right many, and heifers plenty, with 
young calves bewailed him.” 

Another is the herdsman, Thyrsis of .Etna, who, resting 
ad) place beside a stream, has a singing match with 
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a goatherd, and wins a prize, “ the deep bowl of ivy-wood 
rubbed with sweet bees ’-wax, round whose upper edges goes 
the ivy winding, ivy besprent with golden flowers; and 
about it is a tendril twisted that joys in its saffron fruit 
and all about the cup is spread the soft acanthus.” 

Another, Milon, murmurs to a black-browed maiden, 
“ They all call thee a gipsy, gracious Bombyca, and lean and 
sunburnt, ’tis only I that call thee honey-pale.” Truly an 

adjective of delicate pastoral ; instead of swarthy or sallow 

honey-pale. 

How those Sicilians loved their bees, for Theocritus sings 
of them often, calls them “blunt-faced bees,” tells how 
they “ sweetly hum about the hives,” or wing their way to 
visit “ fragrant flowers that fill the meadows . . . dear 
work-steads of the hairy bees.” Many things are “ honey- 
sweet ” in that land of warmth and sunlight. Then, too, 
the forest seems to speak — to live, not the remote, 
mysterious life of our northern woods and trees, but to be 
one with the thoughts of man in an intimate joyous union — 
one with the goatherd piping to his brown flock — one with 
the bleating of the kids, ‘the “ younglings-beautiful. ” 
Smilingly would it not watch Galatea “ wantoning light as 
dry thistledown ” while she pelted the flock with apples, or 
seemed to listen as Damoetas fluted and Daphnis piped 
till “anon the calves were dancing in the soft green 
grass. ” 

Turn to another idyll and picture this haven in 
the hot noonday shimmer: “Straightway by the spring, 
poplars and elm-trees showed a shadowy glade, arched over- 
head they grew and pleached with leaves of green,” or 
“ there is chill water that for me deep-wooded ^tna sends 
down from the white snow, a draught divine.” Listen while 
the flock is bidden, “ My goats eat cytisus and goatswort. 
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and tread the lentisk shoots, and lie at ease among the 
arbutus, ” or in the early morning, “ Conarus there, and 
Cymetha, will you never leave the oak? Graze here wh ere 
Phalarus feeds, where the hillside fronts the dawn.” 
Lycidas, the chiefest of the flute-players, is seen by the p 0e t ; 
“Stripped from the roughest of he-goats was the tawny 
skin he wore on his shoulders, the smell of rennet clinging 
to it still . . . and in his right hand he carried a crooked 
staff of wild olive ; and quietly he accosted me, with a smile, 
a twinkling eye, and a laugh still on his lips.” In truth no 
“toilsome clod.” Sweet indeed was his music — wild trills 
and airs that sounded like the pipings of birds and fauns. 
Can we not see him, too, in the cool of the evening sitting 
beneath the trees to “weave his wicker work ” or “ pour- 
ing the sharp rennet in to fix the cheeses ” — or perhaps this 
was left to the maidens of overmuch chatter, “ You weariful 
women, do cease your endless cooing talk.” 

Many are the allusions to flowers — cyclamen and asphodel, 
“Coltsfoot, an Arcadian weed,” “fragrant lilies on the 
leas, and various others, while when the lovely Adonis lies 
dying, the “flowers flush red for anguish . . . and tears 
and blood on the earth are turned to flowers, the blood brings 
forth the rose, the tears, the wind-flower.” Rare is this 
note of tragedy, but it is poignant when Smaetha, for- 
k • u k" ^ e 'phis, strives by potent charms — witch knots of 
g ed wool, brazen wheel, and burning laurel — to recall 
cr grievous lover: “My magic wheel draw home to me the 

j , . . ij °’ Sllent is the deep, and silent the 

walk’ , U . ne ) 7er i Sllent the torment in my breast. ” Thus she 


wails to the Lady Selene 


Occasionally there k cu , * g&rden the sea< 

lery : “ Ho 3 Shakes P earian touch of gentle rail- 

masters. ” ° W o! my f ,S the wound > an d how tall the man it 
promise: “Tardiest of the Immortals 
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are the beloved Hours, but always to all mortals they brina 
some gift with them.” s 

Briefly, the genius of Theocritus weaves a magic spell and 
to give any idea of it by short quotations is nearly im- 
possible; the charm, the exquisite fancy is largely lost when 
lines are taken from their setting, but if the idylls prove a 
new-found joy to any, it is well worth the risk. In their 
enchantment the reader lives again in all the reality of the 
past, the sun shines out with noonday heat, and the goat- 
herd pipes a liquid melody to his flock beneath the trees. 

Eleanor Frost. 


LES BERGERES. 

Dramatis Persons. 

La Reine Marie Antoinette. 

Amelie princesse de Lamballe. 

Le comte d* Artois beau-fr&re de la reine. 

Jeannette petite paysanne. 

Scene: Un bois, pr6s du Petit Trianon. 

(Jeannette entre, et se jette par terre.) 

J. Ah, que je suis fatiguee. Voila si long-temps que je 
cherche ce maudit mouton. Si je ne le retrouve pas, que me 
dira-t-on? On ne me payera pas pour sur, et que ferai-je 
sans argent? Comme j’ai sommeille ! II faut que je me 
repose un peu. 

(Elle s’endort.) 

(La Reine et Amelie entrent, en chantant “ La Bergfere. M ) 

R. Comme il fait beau ! Quelle joie d’echapper aux 
ceremonies de la cour ! Moi, je ne suis plus reine 
aujourd’hui, et toi, tu n’es pas princesse. 

Am. Non, nous sommes des berg&res. J’aime beaucoup 
ce joli bois. II me plait mieux que les jardins de Versailles. 

R. Que les paysans sont heureux ! Ils peuvent errer ou 
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ils veulent, sans que personne ne soccupe deux. C' est 
beaucoup plus amusant d’etre paysanne que d etre reine. 

Am Mais les paysans n’apprecient pas leur bonheur. Ce 


sont des ingrats. , ... 

R Chfere Amelie, nous oublions deja que nous sommes 

desbergires. Oi. sont nos agneaux ? 

Am. Helas, madame, ou sont-ils.^ En voila un qui bele ! 
R. Ah oui ! C’est mon petit Frou-frou. 

(1’agneau entre.) Je le reconnais & son ruban rose. 

Am. Mais oil done sont les autres ? 

R. Sans doute, ils s’amusent quelque part. Ne nous 
tracassons pas pour la perte de nos moutons. Soyons de 
joyeuses bergdes. 

(Le comte d’Artois entre.) 

Artois, (saluant la reine.) Votre Majeste 

R. Point de Majeste aujourd’hui, Artois. Je ne suis 
qu’une simple bergde, et en voici une autre. 

Art. Mesdames, vous etes des bergdes charmantes. Oil 
done sont les brebis? 

R. Nous n’avons pas de brebis. Elies sont trop Iaides. 
Nous n’aimons que les agneaux, mais ils se sont egares. 
Void le seul qui me reste. Mafi ! Froufrou, comme tu es 
sale ! Oil as-tu ete? II faut que je te fasse laver. 

\ ous etes venu bien & propos, Artois. Ce beau temps me 
donne envie de danser. 


j .... ximuame. 

D-n ' ‘^' Tl< 'ii e ’ . ma chere, prends ta lute, et joue nous 

gavotte favourite. 

s’assied ) C J ° Ue La reine et Arto ‘ s dansent, puis la n 
Art. Alerci, madame. 

quecaiTT Jeannette > M « amis, qu'est-ce que c 
queca.-' Une petite fille ! 

de sale, madame^n;^^ aVeC S ° n lor S' non -) Quelquech 

Uenn^eue “e ’ r ^,r C °r que F ™" (rou : 

bouche ouverte ) e > Cl r egarde la reine interdite, 
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Am. Quelle drble de Mlette 1 Certes, elle n'est pas iolie 

R,. Dis-moi ma petite, comment t’appelles-tu? 

J. (A part.) Quelles belles dames ! Elies me font peur 
(haut.) Je m’appelle Jeannette. 

Art. Et que fais-tu ici dans le pare du roi? 

R. Ne lui parlez si brusquement, Artois. 

J. Je suis une bergfere, monsieur, et je cherchais un 
mouton quand 

R. Tu es bergfere aussi, comme moi ! 

J. (etonnee.) Vous bergfere ! La belle histoire ! 

R. Mais oui, je suis bergfere. Void mon agneau. 

J. Eh la pauvre Mte avec ce ruban rose autour du cou ! 
Vous ne savez pas ce que c’est que d’etre berg&re, je gage— 
surtout quand un mouton s’egare. (pleurant.) Ah, que je 
suis miserable ! Le fermier me grondera. II ne me 
donnera pas mes quatre sous ce soir. 

R. Ne pleure pas, Jeannette, voyons ! La perte dun 
mouton n'est pas une chose bien grave. II reviendra, sans 
doute. Moi, j’ai perdu tousles miens, et je ne pleure 
pas. 

J. (pleurant.) On ne me payera pas, et ils ont faim chez 
nous. Mes freres et mes soeurs, qui sont tout petits, n’ont 
point de pain a manger. 

R. Ne pleure pas pour cela. Sils n’ont pas de pain, 
qu’ils mangent des brioches. 

J. Des brioches ! (k part.) Elle est done folle ! (haut.) 
Elies sont plus chores que le pain, et je n’ai point d’argent. 

R. Demande done de l’argent a tes parents. 

J. Mon p6re est mort. Ma mere est malade. Nous 
n’avons point d’argent excepte ce que je gagne. Et main- 
tenant que j’ai perdu ce mouton 

R. Point d’argent! Toute une famille sans rien a 
manger ! Comme c’est affreux ! 

Art. Ne vous inqui&tez pas, madame. La canaille n a 
jamais rien k manger, et point d’argent, mais on se tire 
d ’affaire quand meme. 

Am. Mais, oui, ils y sont habitues. 
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r. C’est terrible. Oh ma pauvre petite ! (Elle lui Saisit 
la main.) 

Am . Madame, ne la touchez pas, je vous en pne. 

R Malheureusement je n’ai pas de poche ; mais vous 
monsieur, n’y-a-t-il pas un louis d’or dans les votres? 

Art. Un louis d’or, madaine ! Quelques sous suffiraient. 

R. C’est une pi£ce d’or que je veux. Ayez la bont£ d e 
me la preter. 

(Artois lui donne une pi£ce d’or.) 

Art. La voici, madame. 

R. Merci, monsieur. Tiens, Jeannette Va acheter 

du pain avec cela. 

J. (ebahie.) Tout 9a pour moi ! C’est impossible. 

R. Mais oui, ma petite berg£re. 

J. II me semble que je reve. Est-ce vraiment un louis 
d’or? Je n’en ai jamais vu de pareil. (un mouton b£le.) 
Voila mon mouton ! Mon mouton perdu ! Oh, madame, 
excusez-moi, il faut que je le rattrappe. Bonjour, madame. 

(Elle sort en courant.) 

R. Voila ce que c’est qu’une vraie berg^re. Apr&s tout, 

je trouve que la vie de paysanne n’est pas tellement amus- 
ante. 


y pensez plus, chfere madame. 

Art. Cette gamine-la vous a g&t£ ce beau jour en vous 
attnstant. Je lui en veux. 

R. Taisez-vous, Artois. Elle est bien & plaindre, la pauvre 
pe 1 e. Mais, enfin, l a voila contente de sa pi&ce d’or. 

ensons de plug ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 heure du diner. Rentrons, mes amis. 
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